^                  JAMES SHIRLEY.

votary at the altar of thy Muse;" and Habington
promises Shirley the crown of English poesy
when "divinest Jonson " dies. These panegyrics;
no doubt, express on the part of the poets a
feeling shared by the public and by the mana-
gers, since from this time forward the pen of
Shirley is exceedingly prolific. We possess no
fewer than twenty of his plays brought out
between 1629 and 1638, and although this is a
tribute of more than two dramas a year, doubt-
less it by no means exhausts the sum of his
actual production. It may perhaps a little take
away from the impression which we are apt to
receive, that Shirley belonged to a period of ver3^
late decadence, to remind ourselves that when*
that great Elizabethan, Ben Jonson, died, Shirley
had already brought out on the boards, to our
certain knowledge, twenty-four pieces, and that
if he had been buried with that rare poet, we
should still possess all that is most characteristic
and most desirable from Shirley's pen. We
should all resign without any great reluctance
what our dramatist wrote during the last twenty-
five years of his life.

The Grateful Servant is styled a comedy by
the author ; we may rather take it as a type of
his skill in tragi-comedy.   It was produced ii^r
1629  and   printed   in   1630,   being   therefore,
Shirley's second appeal to the reading public.
In this play we meet with a character, Belinda,
a tody of frolic temper, in whose mouth the poet